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“ Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the full resounding line, 
The long majestick march, and energy divine.” 
Pope. 

WE have been accustomed to connect the name of Dryden, 
with our earliest recollections of poetry. We have long been 
delighted with the melodious energy of his style, and have 
found our admiration for his genius continually increasing, 
since we first perused his writings. We do not view them 
through the medium of time, and attach a fictitious reverence 
to his writings—we value them because they are replete with 
majesty and glowing with beauty. In them is displayed, all 


that 
“ blaze of genius, and that burst of thought,” 


which excites, in the mind of the reader, delight and astonish 
ment. It was with this admiration, that Pope (whose great 
desire was to excel him in reputation,) described him in those 
just and admirable lines which we have selected for our motto. 

With such talents, and able to exercise the greatest influ- 
ence over the minds of his readers, he might have arrayed his 
numbers, and devoted his pen to the promotion of virtue. 
Oppressed by poverty, and dependant upon the applause of a 
vicious age for subsistence, he sometimes “ prostituted his 
pen,” to relieve himsclf from the pressure of want. Had he 
lived in any succeeding age, when the publick taste had been 
refined by the increasing influence of religion, he would proba- 
bly have never disgraced his reputation, by a sacrifice of his 
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principles. It will be a source of continued regret to his 
readers, that he should have been overcome by these tempta- 
tions, and have lent his influeice to the promotion of vice, and 
the destruction of virtue. 

The profligacy of the life, and court of Charles, Il. ought not 
to be imputed, as it often has been to his residence at Paris. 
It should be remembered that while there, he was an exile 
from his throne and country. During his residence in that 
city, he with his mother was entirely neglected by the French 
court, and finally departed to Cologne, fearing he should 
receive a command to leave the kingdom. The embarrass- 
ments the French ministry laboured under, induced them to 
treat the English king with neglect, rather than incur the cen- 
sure of Cromwell. 

Charles possessing an uncommon share of affability, engag- 
ing manners, anda sprightly mind, was compelled to submit 
to the mortification of becoming an exile from his throne. He 
wandered from place to place, dependant upon the gratuitous 
generosity of a few of his loyal subjects for subsistence. Sus- 
pected by all who feared the power of the Protector, his life 
for many years was but little better than that of a wanderer. 
The gayety, which was a striking characteristick of the life of 
this young monarch, was clouded with disappointment while 
scarcely a ray of hope beamed upon his future prospects. 
In this situation, he was restored to his throne. ‘The change 
from the life of an exile, to that of a monarch swaying a scep- 
tre over millions, was so great as to intoxicate him with joy. 
His subjects, who a short time before had pursued and driven 
him from his throne, now received him with openarms. Uni- 
versal joy was soon diffused through the nation. His pleasing 
address and generosity to his enemies, rendered him in a short 
time the idol of his people. Not influenced by principle, he 
soon gave way to every indulgence. His example was fol- 
lowed by his courtiers, and by them vice was diffused through 
the nation previously corrupted by a long civil war. 

To please this taste, the writers of that age lent their influ- 
ence, and the Poet and the Painter became votaries at the 
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shrine of corruption. The literature of the day soon fell under 
this malignant influence, and the only avenue to distinction or 
patronage, was by a conformity to the tastes of those, who 
reflected the sunshine of royality. Virtue and morality ra- 
pidly mouldered under its malignant influence. 

Among this number was Dryden, who was courted and 
‘caressed by the powerful and opulent. Destitute of that stern 
integrity, which would have enabled him to stem the torrent of 
vice, he occasionally sacrificed his principles to the corrupt 
taste of the age. Without religion to shield him from the dan- 
gers which encompassed him—emulous of the praise which 
envy had denied him—patronised by those who had it in their 
power to relieve his necessities, he beheld the tide of public 
sentiment rapidly undermining the few remaining props of vir- 
tue. Surrounded by these dangers it is not surprising (con- 
sidering the depravity of the human heart) that he should have 
yielded his principles, and have been borne on by this irre- 
sistible current. In the latter part of his life, he evidently 
lamented the licentious character ofhis works. In the preface 
to his fables, he mentions that he had taken care to select such 
fictions, as contained an instructive moral. ‘“ I wish” says he 
‘“¢ that I could affirm with a safe conscience, that] had taken 
the same care in all my former writings ; for it must be owned, 
that supposing verses are never so beautiful or pleasing, yet if 
they contain any thing which shocks religion, or good man- 
ners, they are at best what Horace says of good numbers 
without good sense, Versus mopes rerum, nugaeque canorae.”’ 
This we donotoffer as a plea for the licentiousness of his pen— 
it would be a poor apology for one who had spread around vice 
a fascinating beauty, and exerted his energies to lure mankind 
to ruin. How much soever of a different character he may 
have written, the stain will forever exist and no after repen- 
tance can efface it from the memory. 

Happily for his reputation, as well as for the lovers of his 
muse, many of his works are of a more elevated character. 
He evidently appears to have delighted to rove ina nobler 
field. When his subject was commensurate with his genius, it 
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gave an impulse to his wing which it never received under 
other circumstances. Among his writings, many are left 
that will furnish delight to his readers ; exhibiting a variety 
of imagery and vigour of expression, which have never been 
equalled by those who have succeeded him. 

Within a few years a very.copious edition of his works, 
has been presented to the public, compiled by the celebra- 
ted Walter Scott. This edition contains most if not all 
of his published pieces. His writings of a licentious charac- 
ter were most of them obscured from the publick eye, when that 
compiler with the avidity of an antiquarian, or from motives 
much less honourable, was induced to collect, from the musty 
magazines of the last century, these unhappy mementos of 
Dryden. He has searched ovlivion for blemishes in the 
character of this poet, and held them up to the view 
of posterity sanctioned by his name. How unlimited soever 
his admiration for the talents of Dryden may have been—how 
desirous soever that the world should not lose a couplet of his 
writings, this compiler merits the censure ofall those who dis- 
cover a deformity in vice and a loveliness in virtue. He who 
barters corruption and sows a poison, which is to destroy the 
morality ofhis readers, should not be shielded from the reproach 
of the good, by the greatness of his reputation. 

Dryden was naturally indolent, and wrote only as necessity 
stimulated his pen. His pieces were seldom if ever corrected. 
Had he devoted to them the care and attention which their 
merits deserved, they would unquestionably have been array- 
ed in a more finished attire. Still they might not have ex- 
hibited more of that masculine and nervous expression, which 
is characteristick of his writings. He wrote to satisfy the exi- 
gencies of the present. Although acquiring knowledge with © 
great facility, he never made the severe application of his 
mind, which would have added so much to the richness of his 
numbers. His reputation during his life was so great (as stated 
by one of his biographers,) that to ensure the success of any 
new work, it was necessary to obtain a recommendation from 
his pen. This elevated rank among the literati of the day, 
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drew upon him the attacks of the snarling criticks of the age 
in which he lived. One stimulous to exertion, was the plea- 
sure of chastising these waspish beings, whose buzzing called 
off his thoughts from more elevated subjects, to an inspection 
of their nothingness. When exercising his mind on a subject 
worthy of his exertions, there is apparently spread before 
him a collection of images of the brightest hue. From these 
he culls with a hasty hand, and without that care which most 
poets have manifested. His comparisons are many of them 
striking, and replete with beauty. They are usually mould- 
ed into powerful and elevated versification. If pre- 
senting to his readers objects that are familiar, he exhibits 
great accuracy and vividness in his descriptions. His poems 
do not display the finished beauty of Pope’s, but they surpass 
them in vigour. In Pope we see the silver light of. the 
moon shining through a clear atmosphere; while the sun of 
Dryden, although occasionally obscured by a cloud, soon 
breaks through it with a brilliant splendour. Pope resembles 
the soft lustre of a cascade, while Dryden partakes of the 
thunder of the cataract. 
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To the Editors of the Microscope. 
GENTLEMEN, 

ON the appearance of your first number, I consented to 
lend my name and influence to the paper, confidently expect- 
ing however, that nothing would be inserted which could 
“ justly””—to use your own language—“ call forth the condem- 
nation of the pious.”? ‘To this promise you have | confess 
rigidly adhered, except in one instance: I refer to the piece 
signed Azrael. Thiscommunication, though ably and hand- 
somely written and akounding with elevated thoughts, still 
clearly borders on irreverence. Youcan | know plead the ex- 
ample of the poet, who penned the motto prefixed to that pa- 
per. You can also, Iam well aware adduce the ‘name of 
Milton, who is thought by many to be high authority. But 
for myself I must say, I have always considered many parts of 
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Paradise Lost, as inferior in sense, and in morals absolutely 
blasnhemous. Who can fail tobe shocked at the dreadful impie- 
ty of representing angels, as being in human formand sitting in 
counsel assembled and each in his turn delivering-a formal 
oration. The same author afterwards describes them as like 
so many bullies, mingling in tumultuous battle, and hurling 
rocks and mountains at their antagonists. In other places 
they are made to converse with man, and to unfold to him all 
the minute particulars of his future destiny. 

Many of the successors of Milton, seduced by his splendid 
name, have attempted to soar with him in these daring flights. 
But for my part I cannot conscientiously permit the works of 
this great leader, nor of any of his followers, to occupy a 
place in my library, lest they should fall into the hands of 
those who are unable to distinguish between fiction and reality. 
Such being my sentiments, you will excuse me for adding, 
that if any thing of the kind hereafter occurs in your pages, I 
shall feel it a duty to withdraw my patronage from the work. 

Iam yours, &c. 
A SuBscRIBER. 


We are not a little surprised at this exhibition of the acute 
conscience of our subscriber. He reminds us of many phi- 
losophers, who are represented as bottling moonshine. His 
mind we fear is blinded by prejudice, or else superstition has 
involved him in a cloud, through which his weak ken cannot 
penetrate. That he should in this late day discover any thing 
in Paradise Lost which shocks piety, or is “‘ inferior in sense,” 
excites our astonishment. ‘This microscopic vision is to be 
imputed either to a taste of anamalculine refinement, or to a 
sight that is limited to the length of his nose. 

Notwithstanding the scruples of the writer of the preceding 
letter, we believe that elevated poem, which has stood the 
wreck and ruin of most of its contemporary works, will long 
continue in the zenith of genius imparting its luminous rays to 
myriads ofreaders. Still its sublimity will be felt, and the 
light will still be perceived, which Milton’s majestic intellect, 
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and variegated fancy has poured into the regions of creation. 
When the critical skill or piety of our correspondent, shall sur- 
pass that of Johnson or Addison, (whose analyses of this 
poem we should advise him to read,) then we will acknowl- 
edge that our admiration for this immortal work may possibly 
have been unfounded, and then too we will give it a re-per-~ 
usal and see, if with the assistance of our subscriber, we can 
discover any thing bordering upon blasphemy. 

We should advise the gentleman to curry his ideas, and see 
if, after he has scraped off the cob-webs which now surround 
his cranium, his intellect (or perhaps we ought to term 
it enstinct,) will not generate something a little more in unison 
with the taste, as well as the piety of those, who have from 
time to time, passed the highest encomiums on this first of 
poems. The Paradise Lost has been the delight of all lovers 
of poetry, since its vivid beauties were first exhibited to the 
world by the pen of Addison, in a criticism that is second to 
none of which the English nation can boast, and in talent is an 
approximation to the work which he reviews. The thoughts 
of Milton have been introduced into the writings of thousands 
who have succeeded him, and have reflected a meridian splen- 
dour upon their pages. If our correspondent can find any 
avenue leading into his brain, we hope he will contrive to in- 
troduce some of the fruits of Milton’s intellect. We 
would however desire him to support himself by some artificial 
props, as there is great reason to believe that a small number 
of ideas frem that work, would at once bring him to the earth— 
his proper element. Such a fall would, it is feared, produce an 
unhappy catastrophe, as gravitation has always had for lead 
a strong attraction. 

The sapient remarks contained in the preceding epistle, 
put us in mind of a young lawyer, who sometime since speak- 
ing of men distinguished in his profession as beiag destitute of 
talents, and with all the oracular confidence of Apollo, was 
weighing intellects which he could not fathom, was informed 
by an eminent judge that he had still to learn, that “it required 
a man of sense to judge of a manofsense.” ‘This truth which 
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we hope our subscriber will lay to heart, is very difficult for 
minds.ef a cerfain stamp tocomprehend. Our correspondent 
is not the only one, whose ignorance of it, has of late appeared 
to the view of his acquaintance. If he will engrave it upon 
the tablet of his memory, and recur to it frequently, he will 
find that it will add to his present stock of wisdom, the import- 
ant item, that the intellectual infant must creep before he can 
run. Init he may also discover a mirror that will exhibit to 
him a reflection of that old adage (which will be worth to him 
more than rubies) know thyself. 

Our lucubrations being intended for readers of common dis- 
cernment, we despair of edifying the writer of this epistle. 
Therefore if he will give the publishers his name, it shall be 


erased from the list of subscribers. He shall also be permit- 


ted to withdraw the subscription of a half dozen of such of his 
friends as may be equally fastidious with himself. Should he 
be unyvilling to consent to this request, he is hereby informed 
that the first quarter will terminate at the completion of the 
25th number, when he can discontinue his patronage without 


being known. 
a 


THE LATE EMPEROR OF FRANCE. 


His glance was fix’d on pow’r alone, 
His breast was steel’d to woe, 

He car’d not for the dying groan, 
His tears could never flow : 

Hard as the rock, his flinty sou] 
Sported with life and blood ; 

Impatient of the least controul, 
Above the world, he stood. 


O’er Europe’s plains he march’d to slay ; 
He spoke—and empires fell ; 

Destruction’s gory path his way, 
His voice—a nation’s knell: 

Kings bent their necks beneath his rod, 
And own’d his iron sway ; 

On crowns and thrones he proudly trod 
Or threw the toys away. 


** Be free,” the lying despot said— 
** Be free””—and they were slaves ; 
Before him every virtue fled— 
He dug their dreary graves : 
Madly he hop’d to be obey’d 
By realms in ruin burl’d, 
And neath his banners awful shade 
To gather in the world. ALFRED. 
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